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ABSTRACT 

It has been argued that higher education in Ontario 
should be lengthened from a 7-month academic year to a 9-month 
academic year that costly facilities might be more fully utilized and 
that students might complete degree requirements in 3 years instead 
of 4. This brief is organized into 6 sections consisting of (1) a 
brief discussion of the issues and scope of further studies, (2) and 
(3) summaries of perceived advantaged, disadvantages and 
characteristics of calendar alternatives in American and Australian 
experiences, (4) an analysis of the existing year-round utilization 
of Ontario universities, (5) specific comments on the Guelph 
trimester operation and some models analyzed by the University of 
Manitoba, and (6) some model analyses of the 3 most common 
alternatives of semester, trimester and quarter systems. It is felt 
that for a year-round academic year to be fully successful, the 
public's attitude (that fall, winter and spring are mainly for work 
and study, and incidentally for leisure, while summer is the reverse) 
must change. (Author/ HS) 
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Year-round operation has been raised recent jy as a specific issue-in the 
Ontario university contest. As Hugh McIntyre reports iii.- the following •/ 
appended article 'reprinted from the March- April 1971 issue of Canadian 
. University ami Co l leg e, the Honourable William Davis ". . .-can't see any other 
reason for the current academic year other than its being traditional", 
McIntyre goes on to point out that Premier Davis had suggested earlier to 
provincial university presidents that .the academic year could he lengthened 
from seven months to nine months thereby' allowing students to complete a 
four-year honours degree in three years. 

The Carnegie Commission on lligher Education, ‘in their publication 
Less Time, More Opt ions , recently "cal led for, among other things, reducing 
the Time Tt'jJet. a" 15A by one year and suggested this cou ld bo done • by 
accrediting high schools to give the equivalent of the first year. The 
practice of giving advanced standing in American colleges, thus shortening 
the time in university, is even nov? fairly substantial. 

A few months ago Liberal Leader Hubert Mixon, in a speccli at a nomination 
meeting at South P.iver, said bis government would insist tbatunivcrslfi.es 
and colleges .'adopt the throe- term system because "we can no longer afford 
to have costly buildings standing idle about one third of the time". 

It is only fair to shy that the issue is neither solely political nor of 
recent vintage. Ho doubt achievement of economies was at least one 
desired outcome of the University of Chicago's shift to the quarter system 
in 1092'. Geviornlly the economies hoped for have been much more elusive 
than those predicted by theoretical models. 

We arc attempting in this- brief not to pre-judge the outcomes of further 
studies, which we will propose later, but rather to present a balanced 
view - of what has gone before and what seem to us to be the main Issues. 

The brief is organized into six sections consisting of (1) a brief 
discussion of the issues and scope of further studies, (2) and (3) summaries 
of perceived advantages, disadvantages and characteristics of calendar 
alternatives in American and Australian experiences, (4) an analysis of the 
existing year-round utilization of Ontario universities, (5) specific 
comments on the Guelph trimester operation and some models analyzed by the 
University or Manitoba, and (6) some model analyses of the three most 
common alternatives of semester, trimester and quarter systems. 

The requests for improved "throughput" and better utilization are attractive 
on the surface and understandably have some appeal at this time to 
beleaguered taxpayers. Politicians are quick to note this in public 
statements. Hut it is wrong to assume that pushing students through faster 
and out into the chronically troubled labour market earlier is necessarily 
cost-beneficial to society. As Dr. W tnegard points out in his letter in 
Section 5 we need a true social accounting to be able to assess the 
effects of this. Also, most higher educators have a gestalt view of 
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univcrsity cnlucntion; it js the sum of the students' experiences in * 
lec Lures and seminars, in libraries, study, research and reflection, 
in consul m Lion with . professors and other students. in off-tenn visits 
and noccss.'iry pursuits of leisure time ''activities that produces a 
university education which, possessed by a -siibstan! ial minority, is of 
net 'benefit to society V Benefits arc* contributed by educated people 
all through their lives. Internal productivity measures do not provide 
the necessary answers I It is just as wrong to assume that the value, of 
a university education is measured hy increased student usage of university 
-.-.facilities ns it is that the value contributed to society by our 
legislators is measured by attendance in the legislature (see- Morton 
Shulman 1 1 \ lot tcv . to the Kill tor of the Toronto Star, August: 10, 1971). 

The term year-round is most of ten used to connote enrolment of full-time 
students' ^ throughout the year. In fact, all universities are in .some measure 
year-round if their part-time enrolments, continuing education and casual, 
bookings are properly taken into account. One of the important trnde-offs 
may he that: as the full-time student use of. university facilities increases, 
the liability of these facilities for people who can only participate 
in part- Uitio programmer decreases. Availability of facilities for casual, 
bookings (a coimnuni ty. service) and rentals will al so clccli ne. Section i\ 
of this paper displays a rather substantial use of facilities in (he iiiorn 
proper use: of the ten;: year-round. This ought not to be forgotten in 
future studios or in the decision-making .which might lead to changes in 
the present system. 

The. overriding issue is concerned with trading off benefits and costs. 

Very simply , a better utilisation of /facilities (benefit) .will entail 
soma additional expense (cos t) . If a proposed alternative system is 
cost-beneficial in comparison to the existing system, then, in theory at 
least, movement should be made toward the adoption of the more cos t- 
- beneficial alternative. Models have been proposed and adopted in the past 
with firm convictions that they would he cost-beneficial, alternatives. 

Why then is the success rate so low? Why -were the moves to trimester 
operations at the University of Pittsburgh and the Florida State 
universities so disastrous? The answers, in economic terms, arc provided 
at least in part by the analyses hy the University of Manitoba (Section 5) 
and by Mr. DaSilva (Section 6). But these arc only reflections of the 
application of resources which have their effects in the increased costs. 

The real answers lie behind the. extensive lists of advantages and 
disadvantages in Section 2, that is, in the attitudes of the university 
communities and society (tradition in Mr. Davis 1 words) toward the change. 

In order for the move to be cost-beneficial professors must be agreeable 
to the change without insisting upon equivalent additional pay for 
additional work (there should be some marginal returns), students must 
attend the third term, if this is the pattern, in subs t*int ial proportions 
and accept that the full range of offerings cannot be* made if the proportion 
is not substantial, and society must change prevailing attitudes that fall, 
winter and spring are mainly for work and study and incidentally for 
leisure while summer is the reverse. 



It is obvious then that administrators cannot by themselves cause their 
universities to move quickly to changed patterns. The university community 
and society must be willing to accept such changes. Professors must join 
with administrators in supporting the new pattern, whatever it may be. 

Parents and students must view, the alternatives of shorter total t ime spans 
with .longer academic years and a university year without the summer off 
as desirable alternatives. 

We roust emphasize, in the strongest terms possible, that wc have not 
included the very considerable impacts on quality and curriculum in our 
analyses; nor have' we 'dealt adequately with al..l of the cofits and benefits 
including on tluv cost side, effects on student aid, increased plant 
deprcci ':. ion, problems of absorption into the labour force and on the 
benefit side, increases; in lifetime, earnings and reduced needs for plant 
additions. In that sense the models are sub- optimal. 

It must he evident that wc have no easy answers at this time. But we do 
believe that there, is now sufficient evidence on the costs of year-round 
operation to meriL further examination in the Ontario context especially 
as these costs relate to academic values and curriculum content. There 
may indeed be changes in the attitudes of the. public, students, academic 
staff and administrators toward alternating off-term periods among three 
or four terms. The traditional barriers of shortages of properly prepared 
academic staff and course' scheduling difficulties appear to he giving way 
to some extent.' '"..Perhaps wo' : should - not -write, off the trimester plan just 
because Florida and Pittsburgh could not maintain viability -with it. 

It is just possible that a proper measure of financial incentives to students 
and staff combined with the changing attitudes of society toward work, study 
and leisure could act together to get viable enrolments in the third term. 
Further, while "We do not in this paper present any analysis of Llie specific 
alternative addressed by Premier Davis, (the compression of four-year 
programmes into three by extending the length of the academic year) we 
: have beguii to develop analytic nio.dels and simulations of this alternative 
which is, of course, quite different from the year-round pattern of trimester 
or quarter systems. 

We believe the prognosis for some net return coming out of further 
investigation of the various alternatives is very good and propose, therefore, 
that our Research and Planning Committee should proceed from tills admittedly 
limited base of information to more thorough quantitative analyses of internal 
and external costs and benefits and to qualitative analysis of the effects 
of postulated changes on pedagogy and learning outcomes. The Committee 
should report to the Council and to the Committee on University Affairs 
approximately one year from now. The terms of reference for Lhc work of 
the Committee should be as follows: 



1, Examine in greater detail., by research of literature. and specific 
studies where necessary , tlie costs and benefits of the Guelph', Wa 
and Simon Fraser systems in Canada. 

2. Examine in greater detail the reasons for failure in the applications 
of the trimester system at Pittsburgh and the Florida State universiti 

3* Survey the status and appraise the attitudes of faculty, administrator 
mid students to the investigations of degree-compression (i.e.y 
compressing four years into three) being contemplated by the 
'Universities- of Connecticut, Nebraska and California at Berkeley. 

4. Extend tin? Manitoba/DnSilva models to embrace extra-sectioning and 
otbvf administrative costs for application to the analysis of 
altCM:nntive systems including Guelph and Simon Fraser. 

5. Examine iir greater detail the range of offerings and costs of existing 
part -time credit ^programmes in provincial universities and the degree 
of compleiuentarity/conflict with full-time credit and other university 
programmes. 

6. Develop a model >f or assessing the net long-term social costs and 
benefits of compressing degree programmes. 

7. Make such recommendations for action as are advisable ns a lesult of 
these studies. 
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By HUGH C. McINTVRIv 

*i ( AN'T SIIU any other reason for the 
current academic year other than its 
being ira.iitio;u»r*. *l his remart; In the 
Hon. William Davis. Ontario's new 
Premier, made headlines a tew weeks 
ago when, as Minister of Education 
and of University Affairs,* he was 
campaigning, for party IcadeMtip. lie 
told the pi ess that hut fall lu: had sug- 
gested to provincial imivei ity presi- 
dents that i he academic year be 
lengthened from 1 ho present seven 
months in nine, to iiPvav students to 
complete a four-year honours degree 
couise in three years. 

The government's interest was, 
clearly, to cut the cost of subsidizing 
host -secondary education in the prov- 
ince, now running at over $600,- 
000,000 unniialh and escalating, at 



ready running a summer semester) 
warned that ./'it would not be a simple 
thing". The fact that Mr. D.i vis had 
received no direct feedback from the 
'universities after a lapse of several 
months, indicates well enough the 
lack of institutional enthusiasm for 
his idea. 

This is not -the first time the Ontar- 
io Government has urged the benefits 
of \c;u -round .operation on the uni- 
versities. In I 963, Mr. Davis's prede- 
cessor, Mr. Koharts, suggested the 
idea. This stimulated the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers to 
make a study which suggested that, 
although savings of three or four per- 
cent might he possible bv the adop- 
tion of such a plan, it would he at an 
unacceptable cost in educational qual- 
ity. ’ 



Florida Slate Legislature in 1962 de- 
creed that ;.tl state post secondary in- 
stitutions must switch over to year- 
round operation within twelve 
months. ( I his produced some inter- 
esting innovations in institutional 
schedules, though it was never lully 
; implemented.) .The University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley switched to a 
veal -round system of quarters in 1965 
(co-incidental with the onset of con- 
tinuing student unrest which has 
nude its name a by-word on this con- 
tinent ), 

In the same year, two new Canadi- 
an universities. Guelph in Ontario, 
and Simon Fraser in British Colum- 
bia. both of w hich had special . tela- 
tionships with their piovincial author- 
ities, went into operation on 
a trimester system. Although both 
have maintained this system, which 



over ten percent per year. In the sim- 
plified arithincticTiscd in communica- 
tions between politicians and news- 
men, Mr. Davis slated that, as the 
government spends $3,500 per yeai 
per enrolled student, this amount 
would be saved for each student com- 
pleting his degree a year earlier, liven 
if an extra grant of $$00 were given 
to the student to make up lor loss of 
summer employment opportunities, 
the province would wind up with a 
$1,000 saving per honours BA. 

Spokesmen front universities at To- 
ronto, Guelph, and London, when 
polled by the press, were elaborately 
cautious in their response. Retiring U 
of T President Claude Bissell admit- 
ted there was "something to be said'' 
for the idea. 

\V, C. Wincgard of Guelph (al- 

Mr. Mctmyrc w.vs avsoci.nc v.*crctary of the 
Commission on lVvt*SfCon*lMy V\!ucaii**n in 
Ontario Sep lumber until 1’i-hru.iry 

1971. A foiiitcr nl i tor of CANADIAN UNI- 
VERSITY A COl.l.l'GF. he is nuw :i member 
of the editorial stuff of The rin.nu tat Dm 
in Totonio. 



•Mr. Davis was elected leader of the Ontario 
Proprcssive Conservative Patty in Irbriiory. 
One of hii first acts after hcln-j sworn in as 
provincial Premier uas to separate the l wo 
responsibilities tlt»t lie had held in the previous 
cabinet, and to appoint John White .is Minister 
<!* University Affairs, amt Robert Welch as 
•Minister of Education. 



Spirited defence 

A complete session of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities 
and Colleges (now Association of 
Universities and Colleges of C.natla) 
was devoted to the topic in 1 961 in 
Ottawa. In spile of a .spirited delenee 
of ilic trimester co-operative engineer- 
ing plan at the University of Waterloo 
by Dr, D, T. Wright (then dean of 
engineering there), the balance of 
university opinion expressed at that 
time was hostile to any lengthening of 
the academic year. 

The proceedings ic fleeted current 
developments in the U.S.A., where 
there was .a strong push lor year- 
round operation. The surge began in 
1959 with the introduction of a 
trimester system at the University of 
Pittsburgh.. Proponents like Vice- 
Chancellor E, Montgomery who ad- 
dressed the Canadian meeting, gave a 
hard-sell pitch for the idea to anyone 
who would listen, stressing its aca- 
demic as well as its economic advan- 
tages. In 1965. however, to the apo- 
plexy of state legislators, the institu- 
tion xvas found to be $20 million in 
debt and unable to meet staff p.iyiolls 
— the result of persistently low regis- 
trations for the summer semester. 

But in the U,S. in the early Sixties, 
Pittsburgh was to be emulated. The 



divides the year into three four-mouth 
terms, with students aide to enter or 
graduate in any one term, neither have 
claimed that they have saved money 
by so doing. For, while at first blush 
it might appear that the trimester sys- 
lent allows graduation of fifty peiecnt 
more students at no greater cost, this 
assumes that all buildings arc used to 
full capacity at all times, and that 
professors will leach for twelve 
months for the same salaty as for 
eight months. Neither of these as- 
sumptions is valid. 

The accepted criteria for year- 
round operation include the follow- 
ing: 

— A beginning student can enter at 
the start of any semester or quarter. 

— A full enough roster of courses 
must be given in each term so that all 
students can make a full term's prog- 
ress in their programmes. 

— Students can continue for any 
number of consecutive terms, or drop 
out for one or more terms. At the 
>:imc time, ’ planning must be made 
for full utilization of university staff 
and facilities for all terms. 

— Faculty must have a rotating 
system of leaves which allows them at 
least one term per year for study, 
travel and research. 

Although many institutions (some 
continual on pa$e 61 
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Manitoba’s calculations 



Calendar system 

Equivalent cost per student per year 
Cost for 13,000 students t$ millions) 
Estimated saving of year-round 
operation without cost of 
additional sectioning .......... 



T wo-term 
SI ,450 



18.8 



Ihhnrcii 

trimmer 

$ 1.050 
13.6 



Four- 

quarter 

$1,290 

JG.8 



Waterloo 
system Nth 4 



$1,330 

17,3 



Estimated cost of extra sectioning 
(S millions)* .'. . . .... . . 



+ 5.2 

15.0 



+2.0 

7.5 



55 in the U.*S.) have trimester sys- 
tems, few claim to conform to such 
criteria for ^year-round operation. At 
Guelph, for instance, full-time enrol- 
ment in the summer semester was 
only 2,586, compared to its 6,500 
winter enrolment. This summer un- 
dcrcap.icity, inescapable unless at- 
tendance is compulsory, has clogged 
every scheme for year-round opera- 
tion, and prevented realization of 
planned economies. 

It is not the only hidden cost, how- 
ever. A recent unpublished study by 
the ‘'Committee' on the Academic 
Year** at the University of Manitoba 
shows how savings from increased 
plant iitihV.ation must be balanced, 
even in a fairly large (enrolment 
1 "A- *0) institution, agamst more fre- 
quent <:?fcr^ courses. 



Assume extra cost of sectioning can 
be reduced 50Cr. ; t $ millions 



+ 1.5 
7.5 



7.5 



3.7 



3.7 



Net saving based on 50'© 



improvement ($ millions) 



—2.3 



- 1.7 



— 2,2 



AH projections made on basis of most effective staffing system. Source: Report on 
Year Rountl Systems. Committee on the Academic Year, University of Manitoba. 
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Kxtia sectioning cost estimated as $15,000,000 for three-stream calendar svstems* 
$7,500,000 for two-stream calendar system. 



Savings become tosses 

The table on this page indicates 
what would happen if even fifty per- 
cent of courses presently given at the 
university had to be sectioned so that 
they were offered three times (or, in 
a quarterly system, twice) annually. 
T his cost is additional to that required 
to pay extra staff during the one- 
tcrm-per-yciir vacations of the regular 
faculty. Savings from better building 
utilization, which range, depending on 
the s c It c d u I c projected, from $1,- 
500,000 to $5,200,000 a n n u a 1 1 y, 
w % ould become losses, compared lo the 
present system, of from $1,700,000 
to $2,300,000. The Report concludes, 
on this basis, "no reduction in costs 
can be achieved by the introduction 
of year-round operation at Manito- 
ba." 

It is interesting to compare this re- 
port with nu earlier one from the 
same institution, prepared by H. D. II. 
Wilson in* 1962. and reported to the 
1964 Ottawa meeting referred to ear- 
lier. In that document, the recommen- 
dation was for an eleven-month year 
with three terms, hut only one admis- 
sion and graduation dale. The staff, 
but not the students, would have one 
term off per year, and the time re- 
quirement for a pass degree would be 
1 O “it .to two years, and an honours de- 
— - — cc to three years. The author noted 
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hopefully that having a one - month 
university vacation period in July 
would eliminate the need for air-con- 
ditioning — although this may have 
been a snide reflection on Manitoba's 
summer climate. 

Such a prolonged year, if the stu- 
dents could stand it economically and 
• mentally, would certainly solve the 
problem of poor summer attendance. 
It tftny well have Ivon such a scheme 
as ibis; that Mr. Davis proposed for 
Ontario, although it was admitted that 
bv expanding the year by only two 
months, pass degrees would still lake 
three years. 

A quite different, and more flexible 
plan, familiarly known as the "Tsetse** 
has been proposed by McGill's Aca- 
demic Policy Committee. The Two 
Semester — Two Summer School 
(TSTS) schedule calls for two thir- 
teen-week winter semesters, and two 
summer schools of seven weeks each. 
The advantage of this system is that 
the institution of the first full-credit 
summer school in July and August is 
similar to many existing schools run 
by universities, primarily for teachers, 
and therefore has a prepared clientele 
to make up for smaller full-time un- 
dergraduate participation. The second 
summer school in May and June, it is 
suggested, would not he set up until 
there was a clearly demonstrated de- 
mand for il on the part of undergrad- 
uates. 

So far in Canada, only Waterloo 
University, in its co-operative engi- 
neering programme, seems to have 
made a success of year-round opera- 
tion. But, unlike the year-extension 
and semester systems discussed so far, 
the Waterloo system is a deceleration 
rather than an acceleration of the 
higher education process. New stu- 
dents are admitted only once a year, 
and split into Iwo streams, one attend- 



ing classes for a four-month semester 
while the oilier is employed by indus- 
try in supervised work i elating to the 
students' academic specialties. Such a 
plan, demanding the closest co-ordi- 
nation between industry and universi- 
ty, might work well with engineering, 
hut how could it he applied in arts 
and pure science, where even gradu- 
ates are presently having difficulty 
finding employment? 



Move by business 

Nevertheless; there appeal s to be a 
move on the part of business to dis- 
cuss the possibility of such co-ordina- 
tion. Last fall, the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce discussed at its annual 
meeting a joint report from its Youth 
Committee,' headed by the president 
of Hell Telephone, R. C. Scrivener, 
and ils Education Committee, headed 
by Donald Cornish, president of Ana- 
conda American. They would like to 
see a Iwo- or thrcc-tcrm academic 
year in which students would alter- 
nate study and work sessions, not jus l 
in engineering, but in other fields. 
Students, they feel, would welcome 
Ihe idea, both in alleviating the an- 
nual summer employment crisis and 
in giving more “relevance” to the stu- 
dents! employment experience. 

Bui, it is clear that, in spite of busi- 
ness and government pressure, many 
sweeping changes would he required 
in departmental structure, central ad- 
ministration, and student faculty 
thinking before the Canadian univer- 
sity becomes a year-round enterprise 
completely interlinked with the ceo- 
noiqic and manpower requirements of 
government and business. In fact, to 
many present members of humanities 
faculties, the enterprise would not lie 
a university at all. ‘ □ 
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SECTION 2 



ADVANTAGES, DISADVANTAGES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CALENDAR ALTERNATIVES - THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 



(Extracted from Year-Round Operation , 
Preliminary Vforking Paper by 
D. Ross, 1969) ' 
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Advantages of Ycar-.Rotind Operation 

In addition to providing educational opportunities for greater 
numbers of students, increased efficiency of operation and the educational 
gains outlined by Chancellor Litchfield, a number of other major advantages 
are also attributed to the year-round calendar. Some authors state that: 

1. Year-round operation should make it possible for an increasing 
number of students to accelerate their progress toward graduation. 
Some undergraduate students should be able to complete the normal 
four-year program in three years. Graduate students, especially 
those who are employed by the university, should be able to 
complete their programs more quickly. 

2. Students who have fallen behind the normal schedule because 
of economic difficulties, family problems, illness, the 
failure of courses, and other disrupting factors, should 

be able to regain lost time and graduate on schedule. 

3. Students should be able to enter and graduate at regular 
intervals throughout the year. This could result in a better 
distribution of those entering employment as compared to the 
present concentration of available graduates in June. 

4. Year-round operation should provide for fuller utilization of 
teaching personnel, which in many fields is in short supply and 
likely to continue so for the next decade. It would also 
provide additional employment and compensation for faculty. 

5. Year-round operation should provide more flexible opportunites 
’ for leaves, study, travel,, or teaching elsewhere. Those who 

desire time off at periods other than the summer could plan 
their schedules accordingly. 1 

6. Year-round operation produces more constant effort on the part 
of students and average academic results in the university 
improve. The Pennsylvania State University reported, for 
example, that in the first year following the adoption of an 
academic calendar of four terms of ten weeks each, the number 
of students dropped for poor scholarship declined from 654 

to 327. "In addition only 93 students earned a top grade 
average of 4.00 during the 1960 fall semester, while 218 
achieved that record during the first fall term of the new 
calendar." 2 • ‘ , 

1. Points 1 to 5 are based upon A.K. King et al., Report of the All- 
University Calendar Committee , University of North Carolina, 1966. 

2. Richard Renner, "Revising the Calendar to meet the Crush',' Liberal 

Education Vol . • 49 (May, 1963), 198-203. ' 
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7. Life is no longer tied to the seasonal agricultural cycle, 
while central heating and air conditioning enable studies 
to be carried on under comfortable conditions at all times. 
Regions characterized by favourable climatic conditions are 
available for recreation or visiting at any time of the year. 
Employment opportunites for both students and faculty are 
likewise available throughout the year. Time away from the 
university and from the educational process is still desirable, 
but this need not be during the summer months. 

8. As the number of qualified applicants rises rapidly and 
education takes a growing share of government revenue the 
ability of public universities to secure adequate public 
approval and appropriation will be strongly dependent on 
whether or not they are using their resources to the maximum 
degree possible consistent with high educational standards. 

• 9. The separately inspired directed and oriented summer session 
is in many ways justified more by history than by logic. 

From an educational standpoint, much can be said favouring 
the integration of the summer session offerings into the 
university operation. By gearing the university's operations ’ 
during the summer into the regular program, it should be 
possible to make available a wider selection of courses 
better designed to further academic goals than is possible in 
a separately conceived summer session. 1 

Disadvantages of Year-Round Operation: The Case for the Status Quo! 

1. The present system may not be perfect but it works. Adoption of 

year-round operation is a major change certain- to result in serious 

dislocations. 

a) Many if not all courses would have to be redeveloped. 

b) The inter-relationship between courses, within programs, 
within schools and colleges, and between schools and 
colleges would have to be worked out all over again. 

. c) Any condensation of courses many diminish their effectiveness 
since students would have less time to assimilate materials. 

d) Some extra-curricular features of the university might be 
adversely affected. 2 



1. Points 7 to 9 are taken from W. Haber et al. Commission on Year- 

Round Integrated Operation , (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, 

1961) pp. 8-14. 

2. W. Haber et al, op.cit . p. 5 
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2. There is a temptation under the pressure of year-round operation 
to lose sight of the educational purposes of a schedule. This 
could lead to reducing the time available for student advising, 
classroom and laboratory teaching, reading, the writing of 
papers and examinations. In consequence the quality of the 
educational experience would be diminished. 

3. Both faculty and students may become fatigued in a year-round 
program. Students may attend and faculty may teach too many 
consecutive terms. Faculty members may also have to take on more 
administrative burdens. 

4. The year-round operation of an institution may result in the under- 
staffing of administrative offices and library services, for the 
mechanics of registration and grading will become more frequent and 
more complicated. 

5. The year-round operation of an institution makes the problem of 
maintaining the physical plant more difficult. 1 

6. Students need periods of time away from studies for rest, reflection, 
and intellectual maturation. 



• 7. Faculty need considerable periods of free time each year to do 
research, read in their fields of interest, prepare new courses, 
bring old ones, up to date and so on. A year-round system might cut 
into activities if a large financial inducement was provided for 
additional teaching. Universities might provide this incentive if 
there is difficulty in finding men to handle specific courses in • 
the additional session. 

8. Year-round operation breaks up the division of students by years. 
Some writers suggest the consequence is to increase the students' 
feeling of loneliness, anonymity and insecurity within the 
university. 2 

9. Under a year-round system some faculty must agree to take their 
vacatiohs at other times than during the summer. Staff members 
with children may be unwilling to do so. 



10. If faculty members' attendance on the campus varies, this complicates 
committee work, student advising and supervision of graduate students. 

11. Large numbers of students are unwilling to attend university during 
the summer. Few will wish to accelerate and many will not agree to 
take either the fall or winter terms off. 



12. Funds may not be available to permit students to attend year-round 

while if they were, many students are loathe to go- into debt and will 
not accept loans. 



1. Point 2 to 5 based upon A.K. King et al. op. cit ., pp. 13-14 

2. Points 6 to 8 are based upon B. Jackson et al. op. cit . , pp . 17-21. 
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DEFINITION 

The past ten years of investigation of "year-round operation" has 
not resulted in widespread agreement on a single definition of the term 
itself. As a result there is neither full accord on the number of schools 
operating year-round nor about the specific types of calendars schedules 
which fall within the general classification. 

A minimum and relatively general definition of year-round operation 
is: 

"an academic calendar which provides for forty or more (usually 
more) weeks of classes per year and which permits the student 
who desires to do so to earn the baccalaureate degree in three 
rather than the usual four calendar years without requiring him 
to carry more than a normal full-time course load . " 1 

But some authors contend that a year-round institution must do more 

than provide students with the opportunity to earn a baccalaureate degree 

in three years. Advocates of a stricter interpretation declare that a 

year-round calendar must: 

(1) permit a student to enter the institution at the beginning 
of any term, pursue *j normal program of studies on the 
usual sequence without encountering undue scheduling 
difficulties, and, if he wishes to do so, earn his baccalaureate 
degree in three calendar years without requiring him to 

carry more than a normal course load; 

(2) encourage and stimulate summer enrolment by both new and former students 
and > 

(3) follow practices and policies which are calculated to mpve the 
institution rapidly in the direction of approximate equalization 
of enrolment in all periods. 2 

A definition of the optimum conditions for operating a year-round 
academic calendar is stronger still: 

The ideal year-round operation is characterized by terms of equal 
length, equal character, equal status, equal admissions, equal 
enrolments and equal pay-per-term for members of the faculty and 
staff. 3 

No university has succeeded in meeting all these requirements. 
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T! W.ll. Stickler, "The College Calendar: What Kind of School Year?" pp. 232-233 

2. W.H. Stickler & M.W. Carothcrsi The Year-Round Calendar in Operation : 

Status, Trends and Problems (SUED Research Monograph No. 7) Tallahassee: 

3. Ibid. , p.6. ' ‘ • 
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For the purpose of this paper a university operates year-round when 
it employs • an academic calendar providing for a minimum of forty weeks of 
instruction per year. The administration of the summer term must he integrated 
with the others. A large number of regular course offerings must be made 
available during the summer and must attract substantial numbers of regular 
full-time students of the university, as well as a part-time clientele such 
as teachers. In short, the summer months must be used, not just for any valid 
educational purpose, but for the same purpose as now occupies the regular 
academic year, i.e. for the instruction of regularly matriculating degree-seeking 
students. 



1. D. HcEntire, "Academic Year: Nine Months or Twelve?" A.A.U «P. 

Bulletin , 49: 360-3 December 1963. 
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Summary of Calendar Alternatives 1 

The various calendar alternatives may be divided into five general 
groups: I. Quarter system: II. Trimester plan: III. Semester system: 

IV. Split third-term plan: V. Year system. The patterns typical of these 

plans, in terms of 'number of weeks of instruction (classes and examinations) 
per term, are detailed in Table I . • Briefly, the five principal systems can 

be characterized as follows 5 >• 

I. Quarter System: /This program consists of four periods of 11 weeks 
each (classes and-- examinations) separated by Christmas, Spring, June, 
and Labour Dav recesses. It fits the natural calendar and the 
seasons well but involves one additional registration and examination 
period compared to the semester or trimester plans. Ten weeks o 
classes and one week for examinations are typical in most institution. 
While widely used, it is not as popular as the semester plan. At 
present, the summer quarter is usually shorter than the other terms 
and may be split into two sessions to accommodate summer school 
clientele. . 

XX. Trimester System: Semesters are shortened from the conventional 

16* weeks under the regular semester system (15 weeks of classes 
and 1?.; weeks cf examinations) to 15 weeks (classes and examinations) 
This permits scheduling one semester between Labour Day and 
Christmas, a second semester from early January to late April, 
and a third semester from early May to late August. The summer 
session may be the third semester or may remain separate and be 
run concurrently with the latter part of the third term. 

III. Semester Plan with Integrated and expended Summer Session: This 

arrangement preserves two. conventional semesters but replaces the 
summer session with a 12-week summer term integrated administratively 
with the academic year. 

Basically it is two semesters and one quarter. The summer term may be 
split in two so that students may elect courses for the entire 12 weeks or 
for either 6-week period. 



1. This section is largely based upon a similar summary in W. Haber et.al 
Commission on Year-Round Integrated Operation , The University o 
Michigan, 1961. 
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Length of term refers to period from first day of classes through 
last day of examinations but excluding orientation and registration. 



IV. Split third-term plan: This calendar embodies features of 

both the trimester plans and the expanded summer session. 

Basically it is a trimester plan, hut with the third or spring- 
summer semester divided into two l\ week divisions. The three 
semesters are split by recesses at Christmas, late April or 
early May and Labour Day. After the close of the second term 
students could: 

(a) take 4 months off; (b) take l\ weeks (one half semester.) 
extra and still have 10 weeks vacation in July and August; (c) 
take a full third semester with a 2-week vacation both before and 
after; or (d) take 10 weeks off and return for a second 8 weeks of 
study in July and August. The old summer session is incorporated 
and integrated into the second half of this term rather than 
being independent and concurrent. 

V. Year System: The year system is based on one enrolment for 

the academic year with the year as the normal unit of examination. 
Courses are offered from September to April and therefore cannot 
be repeated .during the same regular academic session. The 
regular academic period is approximately 32 weeks in length. Most 
Canadian .universities employ this system, along with the summer 
session of six weeks designed primarily fpr non-full-time students. 

TABLE I 



CALENDAR ALTERNATIVES 



Plan Pattern Total Weeks 
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I. QUARTER SYSTEMS 


11-11-11-X 






A. Standard 


11-11-11-8 


41 


F; 


B. Full summer term 


11-11-11-11 


44 




C. Penn State plan 


10-10-10-10 > 


40 


"V • • 


D. Split summer term 


11-11-11-5-5 


43 


i’j 


II. TRIMESTER PLAN 


15-15-15 


45 


' k ' 
; ‘ 

7, . 


III. SEMESTER SYSTEMS 


16-16-X 
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A. Standard 


16^-16^-8 


41 


: $■ 


B. Extended summer term 


16-16-12 (6-6) 


44 


• tvi • " 
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IV. SPLIT THIRD TERM 


15-15-15 (7^-7^) 


45 
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V. YEAR SYSTEM 


14-18-6 . . 

18 


38 



The quarter system, as v;e know it today, originated at the University 
of Chicago in 1892 with the introduction of a summer term to fill out the 
year, together with the three traditional terms of the English university. 

It is currently in use at Chicago, Northwestern, Michigan State, the 
California Institute of Technology, Ohio State, Minnesota, Stanford, Iowa 
State, North Carolina State, Oregon State, Oregon and Washington, among the 
major "complex" universities. In most of these institutions, the summer 
term is treated as a separate entity from the others. It's length is 
usually shorter, split: sessions may be offered, and the student body is composed 
predominantly of temporary rather than regular students. The faculty is hired 
separately and the course and service offerings differ in may respects. Many 
reasons have been advanced for or against the quarter system, but the 
following appear to carry the most weight. 

Advantages : 

1. It is better adjusted to national holidays and to the normal 
breaks in the work year. Quarters fit naturally into the periods between 
Labour Day, Christmas and spring vacation. 

2. The quarter system permits students to take fewer courses in a 
given term and yet take the same number of courses in a college career. 

3. A full quarter summer session, equal in most respects to the three 
quarters constituting the academic year, may be introduced, thus permitting 
efficient use of the plant and also acceleration for students who wish to 
complete a degree in three calendar years. 

4. The quarter system meshes well with the public school calendar both 
in September and June, as compared with the trimester plan which fits with the 
public school calendar in September only. 

5. Any one of the four quarters may be used as time off for faculty 
or academic appointment. Institutions on the quarter system may pay salaries 
on a 12-month basis for any three quarters of teaching. 

Disadvantages : 

1. The quarter system involves one more registration period and one 
more examination period during the academic year than the semester or 
trimester systems. 

2. The practice of a six or eight-week summer session for teachers 
and other off-campus students is so well established and so important that 

a full summer quarter is impractical for schools having a well-developed summer 
session. If the summer quarter is split into two 6-week sessions, the quarter 
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plan then consists of five separate terms or six, if courses me offered 
throughout the 12-week summer session os well ns during each half separately. 
Thus, one more term is introduced in any ease without any compensating 
advantages. 

3. The quarter system offer:; less flexibility in adjusting for 
unavoidable absence from class of either faculty or students. It is an 
exceptionally tight program of only ten weeks. A day or a week lost 

by anyone is 50 per cent more important than a similar period lost during 

a semester. . 

4. The tight nature of the quarter system program tends to increase 
feelings of haste and pressure. Term papers must be handed in sooner after 
being assigned than under semester or year system, faculty must maik more 
tests and more essays between September and May since there is one extra tei.m 
for which marks are needed . 

Trinios ter Sy s tem : 

The "trimester" plan came into use in the United States during World 
War II in. connection with the Wavy College Training Program. It consisted 
of essentially year-round operation with three trimesters of 16 weeks each, 
the terms opening in early July, November and March. Final examinations 
were compressed into shorter than normal periods. Few holidays were 
observed, and about ten days recess divided semesters. Residual reaction 
to this experience has been uniformly unfavourable, the feeling being that 
cumulative fatigue quickly became a serious problem for both students and 
"teachers. After 1945 universities converted back to pre-war schedules. 

In 1959 the University of Pittsburgh initiated a trimester program 
characterized by a 15-week semester between Labour Day and Christmas, a 
second term from January to the middle of April, and a third term running 
from the end of April to early August. This left a 4-week vacation and 
housekeeping period in August for all faculty and students. In the Pittsburgh 
plam, the terms were limited to 15 weeks and for the first year no provision 
was made for examinations within this period. Subsequent changes involved the 
^-establishment of a final week in which two-hour blocks were available for 
final examinations or other purposes at the discretion of the instructors. A 
one-week break was instituted between the second and third terms. 
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During the third term an effort is made to provide a good selection 
of courses to enable students to make normal progress toward their degrees. 

A complete program of student services and activities is maintained- in the 
third as well as in the first two terms. In 1961, a separate summer session 
was re-introduced after a lapse of one year to provide for the educational 
needs of teachers on summer vacation. 



Ad vantages : 

1. The trimester system offers longer terms than the quarter system 
calendar' providing more time in which essays and other work may he completed. 

2. A trimester calendar contains one less examination and registration 
period than the quarter system. 

3. A trimester program contains a summer term equal in most respects to 
the other semesters in the. academic year, permitting students to accelerate 

or make up courses and providing for a more efficient use of the university 

plant. , , , 

4. Staff may take off any one of three terms, or may teach for four 

consecutive terms and then have eight months holiday with full pay. 



Disadvantages : 

1. The trimester calendar only articulates with the public schools 
in September. 

2. A fifteen week summer term is too long for teachers to be able 
to attend. 

3. The following conclusions were expressed by a Study Committee on 
Trimester Operation at the University of Pittsburgh in 1966. 

a) "Students tend to dislike the third trimester unless it is fully 
equal to the other two in richness of course offerings and in 
opportunity to obtain credits. 

b) Faculty tend to dislike the trimester if they receive less pay 
for teaching during the third trimester, do not get an equal 
share in the burdens and benefits of third trimester teaching, 
and are not told well in advance of their third term teaching 
commitments. 

c) Chairmen and other administrators tend to dislike the trimester- 
system if adequate information about enrolment and adequate 
financing is not available to allow them to plan courses and 
appointments in good time. 

d) Probably the three most frequent complaints about the trimester 
system from the academic point of view are that courses are too 
short, that there is not enough reading time, and that there are 
too many examinations." 1 

The same report iioted that the majority (55.7 per cent) of faculty 
operating under the trimester system at Pittsburgh felt that the system's 
advantages outweighed its disadvantages2 while both graduate and under- 
graduate students definitely favoured trimester operation. 3 
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Som e s t (•!' System ; 

Academic Instruct: ion in. terms 15 to 16 weeks in length in characteristic 
of American education. The terra semester apparently originated at the 
University of Michigan in .1.856 and has since been applied to the two- term 
year which is characteristic of virtually all eastern schools and the great 
majority of other large universities in the United States. 

In contrast to the quarter system, one less registration and one less 
examination period are required, whether for an academic year or foi year- 
round operation. The length of the semester varies widely. However, most 
semesters, include from 1A to 16 weeks of classroom instruction exclusive 
of examinations. American practice in examination scheduling varies widely, 
but most universities schedule from 6 to 9 days of tests. 

A common characteristic of the semester system is its association with 
an independently finance and directed summer session 6 to 8 weeks in length. 
Semeste r: Standard with Expanded Summer Session : 

The least complicated method for converting a university semester system 
to year-round operation is to expand the existing summer session and to integrate 
its administration with that of the regular academic year. Day-time summer 
courses no longer come under the aegis of the Division of Extension, Summer 
School or its equivalent. 

One example is a plan adopted for several years at the University of 
California. In 1961 the Regents of that university authorized programs 
maintaining the two-semester calendar. Individual campuses were permitted 

to offer either a single integrated 12-weelt summer term of two 6-week summer 

* 

sessions. 



1. D. Landy et.al. , The Trimester System at the University of Pittsburgh , 
1966, p.14 

2. D. Landy op.clt . , p.16 

3. Ibid. , p.30 
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Tlic third terra was equivalent to a standard quarter being 12-weeks long, 
or three-quarters tlu: length of the regular semester. The accelerating student 
could graduate in three calendar years by taking a small overload eacli semester 
The plan lias the advantage of making no radical departure from the previous 
calendar. However, neither half of the summer term extending from about June 
10 to August 31 was particularly convenient for public school teachers. 

Another example is provided by the University of North Carolina; which, 
after careful study of the trimester system in 1961, decided to continue with 
its present two semesters and two 6-wcek summer sessions (16*-16*-12 week 
pattern). A study committee concluded that the change-over to the trimester 
plan (15-15-15 week pattern) would be expensive without adding any more days 

V 

of classes to the calendar year* The members also decided that the two prime 
purposes of summer sessions, acceleration and making up deficiencies, were 
better done with more convenience both for students and for the university at 
6-week summer sessions rather than in longer periods. Furthermore, they felt 
that their present system was better suited to the schedule of the public 
school system in North Carolina, the school teachers in that system, and the 
system used by junior colleges whose students transfer to the University of 
North Carolina. 

Advantages : For institutions currently on the semester plan with an 

(: . ■ ' ; •• • ' : . • 

V , ■ 

l 8-week summer session, the integrated summer term contains several 

benefits: 

ft 1. No changes need be made in the normal two-semester academic 

I year. 

2. By adding 12-weeks of summer session, equivalent to one full quarter 
of additional classes, four weeks are added to the academic year. 

3. Students may elect either 6 weeks or 12 weeks additional schooling 
over and above the normal academic year. 

4. In any approach to full three-semester operation of the university, 
the California plan may be considered a logical first step which is 
administratively and financially feasible. 

Disadvantages : 

1. The plan docs not provide year-round operation as does a full four- 

ft ft: -23 ; ; ; : ;'v 
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quarter or thi*cc“iJGiiicsror plan* It is? a mixture of two semesters and one 
quarter with the attendant disadvantages of mix. inf; two major term lengths. 

2. The- summer sessions differ in length, concept, and treatment: from 
the other two semesters. The difference: in atmosphere and feeling between the 
academic year and the summer session remains. 

3. The lame-duck session after Christmas in the standard semester plan 
is not eliminated. After an anti-climatic, two weeks of instruction in January, 
the change-over front the first to the second seines ter will continue to occur in 
late January. 

Because the Christmas break and the be tween-ser.es t er s break are not 
concurrent, it is only just possible to schedule a full 12-week summer quarter 
between the ending of classes in June and Labour Day weekend . In actual, pi act ice 
it will, be necessary to shorten the semester from 16 J to J 6 weeks (classes plus 
examinations) in order to end the second semester in time to schedule two 6-week 
summer sessions before Labour Day. 

5. In such summer sessions neither half is well suited for public school 
teachers, the f irst hal f coining hard upon the closing of school in the spring, 
and the second half extending up to Labour Day weekend. 

S eme?.; ter : Firs i: Sent*, r t ay Complete d Be f or c Cln: is tmns 

If, in addition to adding a full 12-weeks summer session, the two 
normal semesters are rotated so as to place the be tween-semes tors break at 
Christmas, several advantages accrue. A plan of this nature has been 
adopted by the University of Pennsylvania. Its experience and conclusions 
warrant consideration. 

University of Pennsyl vania Plan . In 1961 the University of Pennsylvania 
initiated a calendar which calls for a 15-week semester before Christmas, 
a 16-wcek semester after Christmas, and a 12-week summer term, split into 
two 6-week periods. A third 15-week term could be introduced into the gap 
between the winter and fall terms at a later, date if desirable, turning the 
program into a trimester system. In arriving at this plan the faculty rejected 
the alternative of a quarter system and also the necessity of maintaining a 
separate examination period. The second six weeks of the summer session is 
essentially simultaneous in time with the former summer session for teachers. 
During the summer session, courses may be given during the first 6 weeks, 
during the second 6 weeks, or throughout the entire 12-weck • period. 

The University of Pennsylvania plan has the advantage over the 
University of California plan in that the lame-duck session of the first 
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soiflesLor is eliminated. 

Tim Split Thi rd-Te r m Pl nji? 

From the proceeding discussion it is apparent that in several of the 
semester plans involving a split 12-weel; summer session it would be possible, 
to lengthen the summer session at the expense of the other two semesters and 
create a calendar in which the three terms are of ci|ual length, as in the 
trimester plan, but in which the third terra is split so as to integrate with- 
in it the current summer session, as in the various semester plans. 

*; ' 

Tn 1961, a study commission at the University of Michigan recommended 
the adoption of a split third-term (or split-trimester) plan. They suggested 
'that the first term begin on the last Monday in August and that there he 15a 

weeks of classes and e m a ni ina t i o n s before a two— week Christmas leccss. The 

. •: 

second tern; beginning in early January and ending early in May, should also 
provide for 15a weeks of classes and examinations and contain a full week s 
break mid-way in the term. The second and third term should be separated by 
a week of holidays, and the summer semester should be 15 weeks in length, divided 
into two sessions, of 7g week sections. 

In 1966, a committee evaluated the split trimester and discovered that 
senior professors at Michigan opposed the calendar by about 60 to 40 per cent, 
junior faculty members favoured it by approximately the same margin, while 80 
per cen. >f the entire stndcnt body preferred it to any other alternative. In 
1969 it was recommended that the calendar be altered to ensure that no classes 
were held before Labour Day. 

Advantages : 

1. The split— trimester calendar eliminates the lame-duck session after 

Christmas. • 

2. The trimester calendar integrates the conventional separate summer 
program with the rest of the teaching year . Off-cumpus students, particularly 
teachers, can conveniently attend the second 7 * week session, while the presence 
of an increasing number of regular students and the integration of the calendar 
means that curricula in the summer are better planned and a wider selection of 
course offerings are available. 

3. The split third-term plan provides maximum flexibility for .student 
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participation. Students wishing to continue under tlie 2 -senses ter academic 
program may continue to do so, thereby gaining a half semester a year, and 
vet retain in;; a 10-week sunnier vacation from the end of June to the end of 
August. Mature or highly motivated student*:, particularly those planning to 
continue with graduate or professional studies, may graduate in three years by 
elec tln.g an extra half semester for two of three years and then attending a 
full third term in their final summer. 

4. Greater flexibility is offered to the faculty with respect, to when 
and how long they are required to be on campus. Two- term appointees could 
tench the two terms from August to May, the two terms from early May to 
Christmas, or Lhc two terms iron after New Year's to .late August. Faculty 
members who so desired could augment their income or accumulate, credit for 
additional time off by teaching for one half of the third term while still 
maintaining, a full 11 weeks for research, -writing or vacation. Mo faculty 
member at Michigan is required to tench more than two terms out of three. 

'5. The split-third term increases the. number of students whom the 
University of Michigan serves during the summer months, oven assuming that 
all regular students wish to he on canons during the Call and winter. If 
students were willing to attend in both summer terms and take either the Call, 
or winter term off, then maximum year-round use could bo made of the resources 
of the University. The split-trimester accommodates itself well to either 
pattern. 

6. Nearly CorTy per cent of institutional costs at Michigan are fixed. 

If the -split-trimester attracts more students to the summer session than 
attended under the conventional semester system, and the staff-student ratio 
remain.*; unchanged, university operation becomes more conomi.cal per student 
taught. In fact, during 1968-69 academic year, Michigan's summer operation 
yielded about $1,690,000 in additional net income compared to what would have 
been earned under the former semester system. 

7. The length of the third- term permits a greater consistency of course 
structure throughout the year. Courses may be offered at regular speed through 
the entire, third term or may be taught in their entirety in one-half of the 
third term by being offered on twice as many days of the week or for twice as 
long on tlie same days as during the fall and winter. 

Pisa dva n ta gc s : 

1. This change of calendar, as with any major alteration, disturbs long 
established course sequences and the total academic rhythm. Courses have to be 
altered to suit the new time-cable. 

2. Problems may arise in adjusting faculty salaries to the new academic 
period and in providing adequate remuneration for teaching in the third term. 

3. Teachers and other summer school clients might prefer a 6-week rather 
than a 7 -.-week summer term. The latter, however , is probably educationally 
preferable. 

4. Problems may arise in staffing the third term if many regular staff 
members do not wish to tench during the summer. 

5. The administrative burdens will grow. There will be an increased 
number of registrations and grade reports each year. 

6 . If: faculty do not adequately adjust their courses to the new time 
periods of the calendar, increased pressure, may be placed on students who. are 
forced to learn more in shorter periods of time. 
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Summary o f the Aust r alian Experience 

'Jlit* following comments on year-round '-teaching in Australia arc taken 
from I’c.port to A ustr alian. Vice- Chan cellors* Committe e oil Year-Round 
Teach In ?: by I-'. Cochrane, Professor of Kconcrai cs , Uonasii University, Victoria, 

Comments are frequently made that universities do not use their 
facilities for as high a proportion of the calendar year as they might. 

Yu remedy this situation, the university working week could be extended 
or the academic, year could be increased. Since some departments at 
Monasli already have some regular classes timetabled in the evening, a 
look at extending the academic year was thought to be more profitable. 

The basic question under consideration is whether year-round teaching is a 
viable proposition when considered from both an academic and a financial 
point of view. Tnroughout the study, the Faculties of Law and Medicine 
were omitted. 

Summary of the C a l endar Al tern;' fives 

There are three calendar alternative a for year-round teaching - 
the semester, the quarter and Lhe trimester systems. Each are characterized 
as follows: 

Semester System 

The semester system comprises two semesters plus a short summer term. 
Although the semester varies in length between universities a typical 
semester may be put at 17-1S weeks, consisting of 14 or 15 weeks of 
teaching plus a mid-semester vacation of one or two weeks and a week of 
examinations. To this period should be added a registration period for 
students that could occupy up to a week before Lhe start of the semester. 

The amount of time left over each calendar year for a third or 
summer term is therefore relatively short; less than three months in the 
June to September period. Within this period there is often a summer term 
which varies considerably in length between universities and indeed 
between different faculties in the same university. In general the length 
of the summer term varies from six to ten v/oeks. This session caters for 
a great variety of student and non-student interests as well as providing 
additional income for the academic whose salary has traditionally been 
paid for working a nine month year. Some units are taught in the summer 
session Cor credit in both undergraduate and graduate programmes, but 
usually these are limited in number and by virtue of the time factor are 
concentrated in form. 

Quarter System 

The second main form of calendar pattern is the quarter system. 

Like the trimester system this method of teaching has expanded in the post- 
war period partly in an attempt to provide some means of handling the rapid 
rise in university enrolments. The quarter system divides the calendar 
year into four equal, periods. Each of these periods usually extends over 
11 weeks and comprises 10 weeks of teaching plus a week of examinations. 
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Tin- 'normal academic year usually comprises the three quarters -starting 
from October in ear!; year. Subjects stay be taught over one, two or three 
quarters. ih general subjects are divided Into units so that even if they 
are considered to mature over Lhre« quarters there is an examination for 
the vauh done in each unit. The fourth quarter, which falls in the June 
to September period, becomes a summer session anu in most cases tench; to 
play a similar role to the short summer term. Staff are expected to tench 
over three quarters and are paid extra for teaching in the summer quarter. 

Tr irons t r S v s tea 

The semester system has the obvious disadvantage- that the summer 
tetri is- squeezed .into a much smaller interval be L wen the two main teach ins 
periods. This disadvantage is overcome in the quo. r Lor system, but an 
alternative, which retains- the longer, teaching periods of the semester 
system, is offered by the so-called trimester system. This system divides 
Lhc calendar year into three equal parts. Since each of these parts is 
equal to some 17 weeks in length, the year is neatly divided into three 
semesters of approximately the same duration as the traditional semester. 

Appreciating the possibilities provided by such an arrangement a 
number of univorsiti'es, including some new ones in Canada, launched into 
the large scale operation of such a system. Again the clrird semester fell 
into the June -September period and became the summer semester. 

Advan ta ges 

1. Year-round teaching causes increased use of facilities and physical 
plant . 

2. Students who wish may complete a four year course in three years. 

It also provides a method of taking a missed subject in the next 
semester rather than taking a whole year to make up failures. 

3. Teaching in units instead of by years makes the process of allowing 
credit for courses taken at other universities easier. There would 
also be more opportunity for interuniversity exchanges. 

4. Staggering the vacation period for students will case the rush for 
summer jobs. In the case of engineers, where job training is part 
of the degree courses, a staggered period of placement will ease the 
job situation. 

5. There will be a more even use of library and Study facilities 
instead of the usual year-end scramble for books. 

6. It is possible for the staff to teach four of six semesters, giving 
them two semesters off in succession for the purpose of research. 

7. A staggered graduation will overcome the surplus' of graduates on the 
job market in November. An even release of graduates would give 
them a better chance at employment. An accelerated programme would 
also give them one more year's salary and an extra year of experience 




Dir . advaniap .QS 

1. l-.’ith the use of facilities on a year-round basis, the universities 
v.'ill not be able to rent residence and college facilities for 
conferences during the: suesner break. 

2. Year-round Leaching adds considerably to administrative burdens 

of re;* Intration, updating student records and selection of students 
for admission. 

3. The student v.’ill lose title to read, reflect, absorb and mature, 

and that as a result a dimension- v/il l be lost in the quality of the 
answers giver, in examinations , that vili now come twice or three 
times annually. 

4. If any substantial use is to be made of the university facilities 
during the summer months, it would be necessary to air-condition 
most of the facilities. 

5. There would' need to be an increase in maintenance staff since 
repairs would have to be kept up year-round instead of during 
summer break. 

6. An increase in staff to accommodate the increase in students would 
produce an increased need for staff offices and research facilities. 

7. With unit teaching and examinations three times a year, there will 
be a trend towards decentralization. The. faculty will advise the 
student, enrol him in courses, look after his examination results, 
etc. The central administration will get his complete record 
after the beginning of term. There will need to be new levels of 
inter-faculty cooperation and also an increase in administrative 
personnel. 

Conclusions 

A few Australian universities have already adopted a "semester" 
system of teaching. Some departments at Monash and all of Macquarie 
University operate on a unit scheme. It should be noted that the adoption 
of a unit scheme does not imply the adoption of year-round teaching. On 
the other hand, the. adoption of the year-round pattern does imply some form 
of the unit scheme. 



The Faculty of Economics and Politics at Monasli conducted a survey 
of second, third and fourth year students in 1968, the first year of the 
semester unit teaching scheme. The students, who had experienced the 
traditional arrangement the year before, responded overwhelmingly in 
favour of the semester system. 
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A study oil Liu: use of residences shows that the costs per student 
per session would he. little affected bv year-round operation. The gains 
fron greater use of Lhe facilities are offset by increased costs of 
repairs and renovations. 

As far nt\ the calculations of costs; and benefits go, with no 
increase in student enrolment, the year-round system would cost Monash 
$1,300,000, a 50Z increase in enrolment would produce a net gain of 
$2 , ono , OyO and, by interpolation, zero social gain would be achieved Tor 
n 20';'. increase in enrolment. 

On the basis of the calculations for 'Monash it seers likely that an 
ineren.i of at least 1 5-20? in- annual enrolment u would be required in 
most Australian universities to provide the social • benefits needed to 
out weigh the net Additional university costs that would arise as a result 
of teaching over a large academic year. The benefits: would bo maximized 
under a unit scheme of teaching. The addition of Lav and Medicine into 
the calculations would be expected to increase . the net social benefits. 

in hi.s conclusions, Cochrane expresses the desire for uniformity in the 
calendar year. Snort;;, conferences and credits from otl-cr universities 
would all he easier to arrange. Some universities would he sensible just 
to change the length of terms to conform to the year-round pattern and not 
teach the. fourth quarter on third semester at all.' In this case, the 
quarter system would provide minimum change. 

Cochrane concludes with the comment that more debate should centre on 
which system, which university and when, given that year-round teaching is a 
feasible economic and academic objective. 
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SECTION 4 



ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES - DATA ON 
PRESENT YEAR-ROUND UTILIZATION 
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During the early part of this year there were a number of suggestions 
in the daily press that the universities of Ontario might reap significant 
economies by utilizing their physical plants for a larger part of the year 
than they do now. Readers were led to believe that for a large part of 
the year, as well as for that portion of the day after normal working 
hours, there is little productive activity in progress in Ontario campuses. 

In aii attempt to determine the extent to which university facilities 
are under-utilized and also to obtain some initial impressions of the 
possible uconomies resulting from a more intensive use of the universities' 
physical plant, a survey of all of the major activities that take place 
on Ontario campuses was undertaken. 

It was decided to keep the survey as simple at: possible and to 
estimate the extent to which the level of activity on campus fluctuates 
during the day and through the year by noting student head-counts 
apportioned between day (8 a.m. - 5 p.m.) and evening (after 5 p.m.) 
sessions for each major type of university activity through the entire year. 
This would give us a rough estimate of the "true" utilization taking all 
major activities of universities into account. The activities chosen 
for measurement were" as follows: 

1. All full and part-time undergraduate and graduate enrolment 
for credit including special and summer courses. 



2. All non-credit courses. 

3. All casual bookings excluding dances, sporting events and other 
student social events. 

4. Student residence occupancy rates. 



Undergraduate and Graduate Enrolment During the Period 
September 15 - April 30 (1970-71) 

The universities were asked to report the average student head-count 
apportioned between day, (8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) and evening (after 5 p.m.) 
sessions during the normal semester year. Of the fourteen provincially 
assisted universities in Ontario .we received data on ten, but we were able 
to obtain dependable estimates for the undergraduate and graduate enrolments 
of the missing universities by reference to the 1970-71 UA3 returns. 

These four latter estimates would represent lower bounds because courses 

not funded by DUA would be excluded. Our data show that the undergraduate 

and graduate student head-count on Ontario campuses between the hours of 8 a.m. 

to 5 p.m. during the period September 15-April 30 was about 118,000 and 

that the after 5 p.m. student head-count for the same period was about 

42,000} evening head-count was about 36% of the day head— count. Thus, f^r from 
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being vacant in the evenings, universities are accommodating a substantial 
demand for evening courses in the few evening hours that are normally 
provided for such -courses. 

Undergraduate and Graduate Enrolment During the Period 
May 1 - September 15 (1970-71) 

For summer session enrolments our data cover only ten universities 
and show that there were a total of about 42,000 undergraduate and graduate 
students enrolled in these ten Ontario universities. Of these students, 
about 29,000 were attending undergraduate courses and 13,000 graduate. 

If we increase these figures on a full-time enrolment pro-rata basis to 
cover fourteen universities we obtain a figure of about 49,000 undergraduate 
and graduate summer students, or about 30X of the total peak enrolment. 
Admittedly, some of these students would be attending courses which extend 
over only 6, 8 or 10 weeks of the 14 week summer period. Much building 
maintenance and renovation work has traditionally been shoe-horned into 
this period, it being the only really convenient time to undertake such 
work, so the figure of 30 7 , may not be, in fact, uneconomic in overall terms. 

Non-Credit Courses 

The universities were asked to report the head-count enrolment in each 
of their non-credit courses each month apportioned between day and evening 
sessions. We receive'd responses on non-credit courses from eight 
universities and the results by month are shown in Figure 1. As might be 
expected most non-credit courses are offered in the evenings. The figures 
also show that there is little of this type of activity during the summer, 
a situation which almost certainly reflects the wishes of the students 
rather than those of the university. Since the data are probably not very 
accurate our intention here' is to display year-round patterns rather than 
absolute levels of activity. However, the average level of activity after 
5 p.m. for the eight months September to April inclusive, is about 10,000 
non-credit enrolments each month, the peak enrolment of 13,756 occurring 
in November. For the summer months, May to August inclusive, the average 
enrolment is 1,262 non-credit enrolments each month. Between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. the level of activity in non-credit courses is small and subject to 
much less variation throughout the year, averaging about 1,200 non-credit 
enrolments each month. We are dealing with non-comparable data so we could 
not merge these data with the credit enrolment information but it is 
obvious that addition of these data would produce significant improvement 
in the evening courses as a proportion of peak load. 

Casual Bookings 

The universities were asked to provide us with as much data on casual 
bookings as possible. These arc defined as requests for space of any type 
originating from faculty, students or non-university sources. Defined as 
such, the category includes just about every type of activity except student 
social events and sports events. Examples of events included would be 
faculty, student and non-university conferences, conventions and meetings, 
dramatic productions, films and musical concerts, exhibitions, and short- 
run public clinics and programmes of various types. It was quite obvious 
from both the definition and the data from the universities 'that great 
accuracy would not be possible and the intent here was to illustrate the 
amount and variety of activities that take place in university space. 
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After 5 p.m. 



/// 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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The results, although not strictly comparable, were merged for the 
ten universities for which returns are available. Figure 2 shov;s the 
yearly pattern of these activities during the day and during the evening. 

It may be seen that the events taking place between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
exhibit more limited variation through the year than those after 5 p.m. which 
show a more pronounced decline during the summer. This is most likely 
another example of public preference rather than university policy. If it 
is desired to increase the evening utilization of university space during 
the summer, a shift in public attitudes would probably have to occur. 



Student Residence Occupancy Rates 



Information on the use of university residences during the months of 
May, June, July and August was also requested and supplied by nine 
universities. Four responded by providing the percentages of total beds 
occupied during these months. The others provided actual 
numbers and no percentages so it became necessary to estimate the total 
number of beds available at each of these institutions using our knowledge 
of the enrolment at each university. By applying the percentages supplied in 
the returns to the estimates of total bed capacity and combining the results 
with the rest of the returns we were able to obtain reasonable estimates 
of the overall percentage occupancy of Ontario university residences during 
the summer months.- For May, June, July and August the average occupancy 
rates at the nine universities for which date; were available were 3S.7%, 
42.9%, 42.5% and 37.7% respectively. While there is certainly room for 
improvement in these figures, when taken together with almost 100% 
utilization in the other months the annual average would be respectable 
by any standard. 



Having acquired some indication of the daily and yearly "load 
fluctuations" in the Ontario university system, it would be 
instructive to examine the kinds and amounts of various types of space in a 
university in order to determine what kinds of space are candidates for 
economies through greater utilization and to obtain a "feel" for the 
potential savings that they offer. Of the total amount of space in the 
fourteen universities of Ontario some 33% is non-assignable space. 2j 
The remaining assignable space may be distributed into seven categories at» , 
expressed as percentages of total assignable space as follows .2 J 



1. Regularly scheduled space— 

2. Research space 

3. Office space, academic and administrative 

4. Library space 



29.9% 

10 . 0 % 

18.0% 

10.9% 



2/ Source: Taylor, Lieberfeld and Heldman space reports, 1968 

3/ Includes lecture, seminar and conference rooms and instructional 
laboratories as well as audio visual and clinical facilities. 
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TOO SPECIFIC CANADIAN UNIVERSITY VIEWS 
ON TRIMESTER SYSTEMS - GUELPH AND MANITOBA 
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The Manitoba University Study— ^ 

The University of Manitoba Report on Year-Round Systems contains 
descriptions of various options (balanced trimester, semester, Waterloo 
plan, eleven quarter system), discussion of staffing problems, several 
examples of staff loading on trimester and quarter year-round systems 
and presents some cost models for evaluating building and staff costs. 

The models take into account (i) retention rates in the extra term 
(2) student flow rates (3) staffing patterns and staff operating costs 
(4) space costs per student (5) costs of staff offices and research space 
and (6) carrying costs of capital expenditures. After having taken all 
these into account members of the committee submitting this report came 
to- these conclusions: 

1. Year-round systems provide for improved utilisation of buildings. 

The amortised annual cost of buildings varies from $1,860 per 
admission per year for the standard two-term calendar to $1,210 for 
the most efficient year-round system. Equivalent per student costs 
are respectively $650 and $425 Cor the two— term and the most efficient 
of the year-round systems studied. The maximum possible savings in 
building costs are therefore of the order of $225 per student per 
year, or $2,900*000 per year, for a total enrolment of 13,000 students. 

2. Staff costs in general, arc likely to be very much greater for year- 
round systems than for the standard two-term systems. Staff costs 
fall into two categories (a) and (b) discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

(a) It has been noted that if a set of buildings f is ] used the year- 
round, building costs per students can be reduced. In the same 
way, if we could use the same staff the year-round, staffing 
costs could be similarly reduced, if we disregard for the 
moment, the increased staff associated with the necessity of 
'opening' an increased number of class sections in switching 
from a two-term to a year-round calendar. 

But it is unlikely that staff accustomed each year to several 
months free of teaching duties, will accept year-round teaching 
assignments. Thus, in a year-round system, although we can 
utilize the buildings, we cannot utilize for teaching duties, 
the staff on a twelve-month basis. This means, that for a 
twelve-month operation, some system of staffing must be devised 
which will demand only 8 or 9 months of teaching from each member 
of staff. Such a system is extremely difficult to devise, and 
such systems which meet the requirements of different terms off 



1/ University of Manitoba, Committee on Academic Year, Report on Year-Round 
Systems , 1970. 
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in different years, and case of planning staff assignments prove 
to be considerably more costly than two-term systems. Thus in 
most year-round systems, staff costs are g ene rally greater and 
are inherent in the particular staffing system adopted. 

Staff costs inherent in the system, vary from $2,290per 
admission per year for the two-term system, to $ 2,720 for the 
systems studied. Per students' costs per year are $300 for the 
two- term to $950 for the most costly year-round system. For an 
enrolment of 13,000 students, the increase in staff costs 
inheren t in the system could be as high as $1,900,000. 

(b) At Manitoba, out of 1,463 courses offered, only 171 are sectioned 
If we were to change from a two-term system to a year-round 
system employing three streams, it would be necessary to open 
1292 >: 2 - 2,584 additional sections, at an estimated cost of 
$14,000,000 per year. These costs, which are related to the 
necessity of increasing the number of sections in a year-round 
system, when added to the increased staff costs inherent in 
year— round systems, are of the order of three to six times the 
savings that might be expected from increased building 
utilization. These figures point to only one conclusion: No 

reduction in costs can be achieved by the introduction of year- 
round operation at Manitoba. 
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April 33, 19V 1 

Mr. 13. J,, Hansen, 

Director o J: C.P.U.O, Research Division, 

230 333 oor Street Went, 

Toronto Iftl, Ontario 



Dear Mr. Hansen: 



As you requested in your letter of March 22, we have 
prepared some comments on year round operation of a university which 
1 liope you will find helpful. 



First, a general comment'*. The conventional .wisdom is that 
'while operating costs g o up due to the operation of a third semester 
this is more than offset by the increased use of tlie physical plant 
facilities. This is an over simplified view, however, since only a 
portion of the facilities, namely, classrooms and teaching laboratories, 
and presumably libraries receive, increased use. Furthermore, classrooms 
and teaching laboratories account for twenty per cent, or less, of the 
total assignable space at n university, Kor should the fact be. over- 
looked that due to the added staff required to carry a three semester 
load additional capital costs are incurred. The obvious example, of 
this is faculty offices, since an office must be provided for each 
faculty member whose normal teaching load is two semesters out of 
three. Thus if there is a 507. increase in faculty (i.c. there, is an 
equal enrolment for nil three semesters) then 50% more office space 
must be provided. Also, there probably is an increase in faculty 
research space and in administrative office space. These added capital 
costs must be taken into account when attempting any balance of benefits 
and costs. 



Clearly, if a true social accounting is to be engaged in, 
one would have to take into account the total cost in both capital and 
operating expenses required to produce various types of graduates and 
the contributions to the economy produced by such graduates and the 
earnings foregone by them during their period as students. 



The following detailed comments might be made in favour 
of a three semester system. 

1. Students can enter the University three times a year (September, 
January and April) thus providing more university places Lor the 
Province. • 




2. The- three— semester system allows in-course students to •accelerate, 

decelerate, or to proceed at the normal pace of two semesters 
each calendar year. 
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3. Greater flexibility is permitted the faculty in the use of their 
research time. Periods other than the summer months, may be used 
for these purposes. 

4. The operation of a third semester appears to meet a demand since 
in the Guelph experience the number of continuing students re- 
registerin'?, hess increased from 17% of those eligible in Spring 
1966 to 3 07. in Spring 1967, and 45% in Spring 1968 (53% in Arts 
and 27% in Science), busing the same period the number of freshmen 
registering in the Spring semester has increased cacli year. ‘flic, 
total undergraduate enrolment in the Spring semester has increased 
from 308 students in 1966 to 618 students in 1967, 1,197 in 1968, 

1,603 in 1969 and 1,828 in 1970. 

The following comments might be made regarding the dis- 
advantages of such a system. 

1. Increased costs per student course hour are incurred during the 
third semester due to the lower student-faculty ratio in this 

f semester , ' This lower student-faculty ratio arises from the relatively, 
small enrolment; in the third semester combined with necessity of 
•offering a certain basic number of courses, to maintain the quality 
of the programme in the third semester. If the third semester 
becomes fully accepted then this added cost will diminish to xcro 
as the enrolment becomes equal in all three semesters, or attains 
a certain minimum number for all three. 

2. Added administrative costs arc incurred due to: 

-- three full admission, registration and examination processes 
during the calendar year. 

-- three full fee calculations and collection processes. 

■— greater volume in all data collection and information systems 

increasing clerical and computer programming and hardware costs. 

-- greater use of physical resources resulting in greater house- 
keeping and maintenance costs. 

-- lack of normal university slack periods to provide staff holidays, 
and the added planning and programming in both administrative 
and academic departments, create other pressures for increased 
staff and increased professional support to senior administrators. 
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Mr. D. L. Hansen -3- April 13, 1971 



It is not clear, however, whether adding these .additional 
costs to the cost of a regular two semester operation leads to a higher 
or lower administrative cost per student course hour when averaged 
over the. three semester. This will be the subject of further study at 
Guelph. 

Finally, there arc some particular problems with regard 
to ll.I.U. reporting under the Ontario system of financing. 

The present enrolment reporting system is biased against 
a three semester university when compared to other Ontario Universities 
operating on a regular two term system. The bias occurs in the following 
ways : 

1. Universities on a regular two term system report undergraduate 
enrolment once only at December 1. They receive full annual 
payment for all students enrolled at that date* The University 
of Guelph reports undergraduate enrolment three times per year 

and therefore is required to recount the students who wore enrolled 
at December 1. The recount occurring during the Winter semester 
eliminates from our entitlement students who have withdrawn after 
December 1. The University of Guelph thus receives 50% of the 
annual grant for students who have registered in the Fall hut 
have "withdrawn after December 1, while other universities receive 
100% of the grant for such students. 

2. The reporting dates for undergraduate enrolment under the three 

i ernes ter system come after two-tlrirds of each semester is completed 
whereas for normal two term universities, it comes after one-third 
rf the reporting period is completed. The relative number of 
drop-outs will he larger at the University of Guelph because of 
this arrangement, producing a relatively lower ll.I.U. than at 
other universities. 

These objections might not be valid if a university operated 
all its programmes on a three semester basis. However, in the case of 
Guelph, which operates some programs on a three semester system and some 
on a two semester system, some hardship is encountered. 

For example, for the year 19/0-71, the requirement to 
report both Fall and Winter semester enrolments separately, for two 
semester programmes lead to a ll.I.U. entitlement which was 113 less 
than that which would have been earned by another University operating 
the same programmes and reporting only on December 1. This represents 
a loss of income in excess of $185,000. 

Yours sincerely, 

- fa ^ 

W. C, Winegard, 
President 
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MODEL ANALYSIS OF THREE MAJOR 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR ALTERNATIVES 

SEMESTER, TRIMESTER AND QUARTER SYSTEMS 



M. T. DaSilva 




The main reason usually advanced for year-round university operation 
of any type is that greater efficiency in the use of physical plant will 
be obtained. Thus, for a given quantity of physical plant more students 
could be accommodated under a year-round operation than under the conventional 
semester system. Alternatively to accommodate a given number of students 
less physical plant would be required with year-round operation than with 
a conventional semester system. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe a few simple year-round 
teaching models, perform an approximate cost-benefit analysis on each 
model and offer some discussion of the likely impact of each model on other 
areas of the university such as the library and administration. 

Although North American universities define and operate their academic 
years in very different ways, their academic calendars may be loosely 
grouped into three common "systems" as follows: 

Semester System 

This consists of two semesters of about 17-18 weeks each (including 
14 or 15 weeks of- effective teaching) plus a summer term that may vary in 
length from G to 10 weeks. In fact, there is a great deal of variation 
between universities and even faculties of the same university in the type 
of summer session offered and generally both credit and non-credit courses 
are offered. Some universities may even have several distinct summer 
sessions running concurrently and consecutively. Semester systems were 
in use in 72% of over 2000 American institutions surveyed in 1968-69. 

Quarter System 

The quarter system divides 'the calendar year into four equal periods 
of 11 or 12 weeks each. The normal academic year comprises the three 
quarters starting in late September of each year while the fourth quarter 
becomes a summnr session and tends to revert to the role of the semester 
summer Session. This system was in use in about 20% of over 2000 American 
institutions surveyed in 1968-69. 

Trimester System 

In this system the calendar year is divided into three equal parts 
with each 17 weeks in length. This system has the advantage of retaining the 
longer instructional period of the semester without the disadvantage of a 
short summer session and as of 196S-69 were in use in about 4% of 2000 
American universities surveyed. 



In order Lo compare alternative systems we shall use "throughput" ns 
one criterion. This is defined as the rate at which students are either 
admitted . to or graduated from the system under steady state conditions, 
all other variables being held constant. 

To illustrate this criterion we shall apply this definition to 
idealized models of the three main systems and derive measures of their 
"throughput". In order to obtain a valid comparison of alternative systems 
wc must ensure that identical retention rates are used in all cases. This 
poses a problem because while both the 4-year semester and trimester systems 
give rise to a total of eight terms, the 4-year quarter system results- in 
a total of 12. -'Somehow 'wo have to ensure that the retention rates are 
comparable before comparing systems. We have approximated this condition 
by ensuring that these retention rates for the first and last terms in 
each year of each system arc identical. This is illustrated in Figure 1 
where the fractions in the "semester" column arc to bo interpreted as 
follows. 

The first number represents the fraction of the initial student intake 

remaining at the end of term .1 of year 1, the second number the fraction 

remaining at the end of term 2 of year 1, the third number the fraction 

remaining at the end of term 1 of year 2 and so on for eight terms in the 

cases of semester and trimester systems and 12 terms in that of quarter 
systems. v 

Figure 2 illustrates the concept of throughput for a 4 year college 
operating on a semester system. In year 1, term 1, 1000 students are 
enrolled in the institution but only 900 proceed to term 2. At the 
beginning of the first term of the second year 740 are enrolled and during 
the second term the number of enrolled students has dropped to 700. 

Meanwhile, another 1000 students are enrolled during the first term of the 
second year and suffer the same attrition as their predecessors at the 
end of the term so that 900 freshmen are enrolled in term 2 of year 1. 

This process continues until year 4 in which there are a total 3020 students 
enrolled in the first term and 2850 in the second. 

If wc define a ratio R as the maximum enrolment tit equilibrium 

divided by the number of admissions /year wc have R ** 3020/1000 - 3.02. 

The maximum enrolment is directly related to the demand on the physical plant 
of the institution while the number of admissions/year measures the extent 
to which the institution accommodates students; thus*, by the maximum 
utilization criterion, we would like a value of R as low as possible. 

It is interesting to note that if the conventional semester operation 

were employed with student intakes twice a year instead of once, the 
maximum total enrolment would increase to 5870 in each term while the 
number of admissions/year doubled to 2000 yielding R = 5870/2000 = 2.94. 
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ASSUMED RETENTION RATES FOR THE THREE TYPES OF 4 -YEAR SYSTEMS 



Year 



Semester 



Trimester 



Quarter 





At End of 




At End of 




At End of 






Term 




Term 




Term 




1 


1 


0.90 


1 


0.90 


1 • 


0.90 




2 


0.74 


2 


0.74 


2 


0.85 












3 


0.74 


2 


1 


0.70 


1 


0.70 


1 


0.70 




2 


0.66 


2 


0.66 


2 


0.68 












3 


0.66 


3 


1 


0.64 


1 


0.64 


1 


0.64 




2 


0.62 


2 


0.62 


2 


0.63 












3 


0.62 


4 


1 


0.61 


1 


0.61 


1 


0.61 


(Grad- 


2 


0.60 


2 


0.60 


2 


0.61 


uations) 










3 


0.60 



S;v 

.. 

/ . 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE CONCEPT OF "THROUGHPUT" FOR A 
CONVENTIONAL 4 YEAR SEMESTER SYSTEM AFTER STEADY STATE 
CONDITIONS HAVE BEEN REALIZED 





Year .1 


Year 2 


Year 


3 


Year 


4 


Class 


Term 
1 2 


Term 
1 2 


Term 
1 2 


Term 
1 2 


Freshman 


1000 900 


1000 900 


1000 


900 


1000 


900 


Sophomore 




740 700 


740 


700 


740 


700 


Junior 






660 


64ti 


660 


640 


Senior 










620 


610 


Total Enrol- 
ment at 
Equilibrium 










3020 


2850 



FIGURE 2 
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However, the small improvement is a result of enrolment attrition between 
the first and second terms of each year rather than of any inherently 
greater efficiency in the latter system. For instance, if we had assumed 
that all attrition took place at the end of the year rather than, between 
terms then the total maximum enrolment would have doubled while the number 
of admissions/year .would 'have also doubled giving R = 3.02. 

If wc apply the same analysis to a four year balanced trimester 
system (three intakes/ycar) assuming the same retention rates, we have the 
situation shown in Figure 3 at equilibrium. In the first term of 'the first 
year 1000 students enter and 900 of these progress to the second term at 
'which time another 1000 students enter. By term 3 of year 1 the group of 
students that entered in term 1 are on vacation, the second group 'now . 
numbering 900 are in their second term of attendance and a third group of 
1000 has just entered. 

By term 1 of year 2, the first group has returned from vacation and 
now numbers 740, the second group is on vacation, the third group has 
been reduced to 900 and are in their second term of attendance 'while a 
fourth group of 1000 students enter. This process continues until the 
situation shown in year '5 of Figure 3 occurs. In this case the maximum 
enrolment totals 5870 in each term while the number of admissions/year 
is tripled to 3000. Therefore R ® 5870/3000 « 1,96. 

For a four year quarter system with comparable retention rates wc 
have the situation shown in Figure 4 where R « 8640/4000 '» 2,16, 

In terms of the relative throughput efficiencies of these three 
systems the trimester system is 54% more efficient than the typical 
semester and the quarter system is. almost 40% more efficient. Also, 

:*f there were no attrition at all in the university the trimester system 
would be exactly 50% more efficient than the semester system and the 
quarter system exactly 33 1/3% more efficient. These latter represent the 
lower boundaries of the relative efficiencies of the three systems and as 
the student attrition rate rises the differences between the efficiences 
of trimester and quarter systems and the typical semester system increase. 

The foregoing computations are theoretical to the extent that a 
balanced intake of students is assumed whenever there is more than one 
intake per year. In practice this assumption rarely holds. To investigate 
the effect of an inbalancc in the student intake we shall assume that the 
freshman intakes shown in Figure 5 occur. These assumed student intakes 
have not been idly chosen. Assumption A corresponds’ roughly to the actual 
conditions initially experienced by institutions which have switched from 
the typical, semester system to a trimester or quarter system while 
Assumption 15 represents the kinds of target enrolments such institutions 
regard as feasible after several years of operational experience and student 
proselytizing* For example, the Berkeley campus of UCLA has been operating 
on a quarter system for several years and has recently expressed the hope 
that the summer term enrolment which has been rising slowly will eventually 
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STUDENT INTAKE ASSUMPTIONS FOR THE 
TRIMESTER AND QUARTER SYSTEM 



Trimester Quarter 





Assumption A 


Assumption B 


Assumption A 


Assumption 


First Term 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


Second Term 


700 


900 


700 


900 


Third Term 


200 


400 


700 


900 


Fourth Term 


N/R 


N/R 


200 


400 



Jr 



FIGURE 5 



stabilize at about 40% of the fall term enrolment. Under these assumptions 
and given that the same retention rates hold, the relative efficiencies 
of the five alternatives arc shown in Figure 6. J.t may he seen that the 
greater efficiency of the trimester over the typical semester system drops 
from 54% to 16% .under Assumption A and to 25% under Assumption B . 

Similarly, the greater efficiency of the quarter system over the semester 
system drops from 40% to 14% under Assumption A and to 20% under Assumption 1$ 

Thus, although the theoretical increases in efficiency under balanced — 
intake conditions are very attractive, any significant inhalances in student 
intake produce large losses in planned increases in efficiency. 

The foregoing analysis has been restricted to the problem of 
extracting as much use as possible from the physical plant of.au 
institution. Unfortunately, the academic, calendar adopted is not 
independent of other university considerations such as academic staffing 
and the operation of libraries and central, administrations. Indeed much, 
if not all of the savings that are theoretically possible by restructuring 
the operating year may be required to provide the extra staff made necessary 
by the new system. 

In what follows, we shall investigate various staffing schemes for 
both the trimester and quarterly systems and evaluate alternative staffing 
schemes in the light of the following 'ideal' criteria. 

1. Staff ought not be asked or permitted to teach more than two of 
three terms per year in a trimester system or three out of four in 
a quarter system if the traditional time off under the two term 
system is to be retained. 

2. For each staff member, the term during which he is off should not 
occur in the same term in successive years. Thus, the system should 
provide automatic rotation of the term off in successive years. 

3. The system should be economical on staffing costs. 

Figure 7 shows several staffing plans for balanced trimester and 
quarter systems. 

Plan 1 shows a staffing arrangement for a balanced trimester system 
in which each staff member alternately teaches for two consecutive 
trimesters followed by one trimester off. The efficiency of this 
arrangement (defined as the number of staff/ 'on' in the term of maximum 
enrolment divided by the total number of staff) is 67%. This plan meets 
. criterion //]. above but fails to meet criteria It 2 and $3 . (An efficiency 
of 75% or higher is deemed acceptable.) It should be noted that any 
attempt to change 'off' periods in this scheme must result in at least one 
professor having to teach 3 trimesters consecutively . 
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Plan 2 results in each staff member alternately teaching 
3 trimesters consecutively followed by 1 trimester off. The efficiency 
of this arrangement is 75% and the 'off' period for a professor is 
automatically advanced. Thus, this plan meets criteria // 2 and 03 but 
fails to meet criterion 01. 

Plans 3 and 4 arc similar balanced staffing patterns for a quarter 
system. Plan 3 meets criteria 01 and 0 3 but fails to meet criterion 02 
while Plan 4 meets criterion 02 but not //I and 03. 

However, as has already been pointed out, the experience of other 
institutions suggests that a balanced system, whether trimester or 
quarter, :i.s almost impossible to attain. In Figure 8 we show two simple 
unbalanced trimester and quarter systems on the assumption that the 
staffing required in the summer term is 50% of that in the other terms. 
It may be seen that although the efficiencies of these two patterns are 
fairly high, it has been achieved by abandoning criterion i‘2 entirely 
i.e., each staff member is 'off' in the same period every year and any 
attempt to change this results in 3 or 4 terms of continuous teaching. 

Any attempt to design a simple staffing plan that meets the three 
criteria suggested above which also results in a given desired 
unbalanced pattern of staff', will demonstrate all too clearly the almost 
insurmountable difficulties involved. In addition, there, are other 
considerations whicli may be involved such as the necessity of offering 
certain basic courses every term (comparable accessibility to courses in 
all terms) and the fact that as the number of professors in the basic 
or minimum pattern of courses increases small departments may find it 
financially difficult to acquire necessary staff. 

We are now able to derive two of the important costs involved in 
this comparative analysis i.e., (.1) the cost of academic staff per 
admission/year and (2) the cost of buildings per admission/ycar. 

The cost of academic staff per adinlsslon/year 

We have already determined that 



Maximum term enrolment = IN 
No. of admissions/year A 



and 



E = 



N o. of staff 'on 1 in the term of maximum enrolment = 
Total number of staff 



s 



S 



If 



W = Student/staff ratio = 



maximum term enrolment 



No, of staff 'on' during the term 



then 
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Therefore 

Let 

Then, 



N R 

Total number of staff /admissibn/year = = — 

G be the average annual staff salary (assumed at $13,000) 

GR 

The cost of staff /admission/year = — 



The cost of buildings/admission/ycar 

To derive a formula for estimating this cost we take into account 
the total space required/student and the office and research space 
required/staff member. 



Let 

and 

If 



B = 



the cost of building 
student place 



_ the cost of office and research space 
staff member 

_ the cost of buildings per student excluding 
the cost of office and research space 

F ■ 



Let 



p *» % of the capital cost that yields the annual 
amortized cost of. building. 



Since maximum term enrolmerit/admission/year = N/A ** R the cost 
of the buildings/admission/year (excluding staff office and research 
space) = RF, 



But 



Therefore 



Therefore 



Therefore 



the total number of staff/admission/year » ttt 



cost of offices and research space = ™ 

capital cost of buildings - RF + -p— ' 

■ ' • 

RD 

annual cost of buildings per admission/year ■ [R(B~D/W).+= 7 j 
“ ^ [BWrl>f|) 
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We shall estimate p ■ 11% consisting of current interest on bonds of 
8% per annum and maintenance at 3% per annum. 

We shall use the C.AUT figure of $7,000/studont cited in the 
Manitoba study for 15 and $8, 000/staff member for D consisting of 

180 gross sq. ft. (120 net) of office space Q $20/sq. ft. = $3,600 

400 gross sq. ft. of research space for 25% of the / 

staff 6 $40/sq. ft. = $4,000 

$2000 worth of equipment for 25% of the staff = $ 500 

$ 8,100 



If we use these formulas to evaluate the trimester and quarter 
systems in conjunction with some of the likelier staffing plans we obtain 
the results shown in Figure 8 for balanced systems and in Figure 9 for 
unbalanced systems. It should be noted that the formulas are only 
approximations for unbal ance d system s since the student/staff ratio is 
only approximately equal to the maximum term enrolment divided by the 
number of staff 'on' during the term. Figures 8 and 9 show how 
dramatically the expected savings decrease with increasing inbalances in 
intakes in spite of the fact that very efficient staffing patterns have 
been assumed (E = .80 and .86). In particular, if Assumption A holds the 
savings/admission/year drops from $841 to $80 for a trimester system and 
from $747 to $218 for a quarter system. If the more optimistic 
Assumption B is used, the savings/admission/year drops- from $841 to $433 
for a trimester system and from $747 to $443 for a quarter system. It 
can be seen that even under optimistic conditions at least half of the 
expected savings may be lost. 

There is still one aspect of the problem that wc have not yet 
discussed i.e., the necessity of offering each course in each term of the 
trimester and quarter systems. For any course which is divided into three 
or more sections in a typical 2-semester system there is no problem but 
for those courses with less than three sections additional sections will 
have to be opened. The only figure that we have available on the costs of 
opening additional sections comes from the University of Manitoba. 

According to their estimates each section of 2584 additional sections 
that would have to he opened if that institution wore to switch to a 
trimester system would cost about $5400. Although we consider this 
estimate to be high, it can be seen that even if the figure were of the order 
of $2000 to $3000 per additional section and about 2000 additional sections 
were required in order to switch to a different system (for a university of 
about 10,000 students) about 4 to 6 millions of dollars would have to bo 
expended on additional staff to provide the extra sections. 
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The maximum savings offered (under balanced conditions) by a trimester 
system for a university of 10,000 students is $3.7 million and for a 
quarter system, $2.5 million. But, as we have demonstrated above, a far 
more realistic estimate assuming some degree of inbalance (Assumption 13) 
suggests that Lhe possible savings for a 10,000 student institution in 
switching from a typical 2-semester system to trimester and quarter 
systems are of the order of $1.4 to $1.5 million. Considered against the 
necessity of opening one or two thousand new sections at 2 or 3 thousand 
dollars/section the expected savings soon turn into losses. In addition 
there is almost inevitably going to be some increases in library and 
central administration costs. It is therefore not surprising then that 
so many of the early expectations associated with year-round operations 
were not realized. 



